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INTRODUCTION 

To  say  that  moral  behavior  is  changing  is  to  understate  the  prob- 
lem completely.  Theologians,  philosophers,  therapists,  and  social  workers 
have  drawn  this  to  our  attention. 

Life  is  changing,  indeed  it  must  if  we  remain  vibrant  and  growing 
as  a  people.   The  growth  problem  between  change  and  behavior  is  widening. 
It  is  no  longer  "a  leap  of  faith,"  as  much  as  a  "leap  of  fate!"   The  con- 
cerns for  moral  life,  and  the  rapidity  of  change,  is  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical problems  we  face. 

We  are  constantly  bombarded  by  stimuli  from  within  and  without. 
Our  responses  are  varied,  seasonal,  and  changing.   One  minute  observation 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  acceptance  of  divorce  ratio  and  the  pre-marital  preg- 
nancy. Thirty  years  ago  divorce  was  looked  upon  unfavorably  by  the  society 
which  did  not  like  to  tolerate  it.   For  a  girl  to  become  pregnant  was  a 
horrible  stigma  on  herself,  her  child,  and  her  family.   In  our  present  time, 
the  divorce  rate  has  grown,  indeed  doubled.   Divorce  is  accepted,  along  with 
pre-marital  pregnancies.  Even  legal  abortion  is  now  accepted  by  society, 
at  large,  and  has  become  law.   The  increased  number  of  illegitimate  children 
born  out  of  wedlock,  children  sometimes  born  in  wedlock,  reflect  this  change. 

The  modes  of  communication  have  evidenced  this  change.   T.V.,  radio, 
music,  books,  movies,  newspapers,  journalists,  even  social  conversation,  all 
show  the  new  tolerance  toward  expressing  oneself.   This  new  drive  at  free- 
dom and  liberation  has  grown  beyond  the  limits  of  conventional  morality  and 
change. 
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Explicitly,  in  this  paper,  I  am  concerned  with  a  concept  which 
is  one  that  I  call,  "Suspended  Morals."  Any  measurement  is  dependent  on 
the  unit  of  measure.  In  this  paper,  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things/' 

Suspended  Morals  is  different  than  changing  ethics  or  even  the 
the  current  concept  of  situational  ethics.  As  a  chaplain,  I  have  seen 
the  principle  of  Suspended  Morals  applied  overseas  and  in  the  United  States. 


1 

D.Z.  Phillips,  and  H.O.  Mounce,  Moral  Practices  (New  York: 


Schocken  Books,  1970),  p.  61  . 
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CHAPTER  ONE« 
THE  RELATION  OF  SUSPENDED  MORALS  TO  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Even  in  a  mobile,  moving  America,  military  personnel  stand  in  a 
different  catagory.   Their  jobs  take  them  all  over  the  world.   In  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks,  or  even  days,  they  can  find  themselves  in  a  strange,  foreign 
land,  separated  from  home,  the  family  ,  and  familiar  surroundings . 

The  support  of  autonomy,  provided  by  the  familiar  surroundings 
of  home,  is  present  only  in  the  ethical  sense  of  the  individual. 

The  patterns  of  behavior  that  follow  from  this  experience  can  be 
termed  either  "moral'  or  "ethical"  (Moral  -  Ethical  used  as  an  equivalent 
to  "right"  or  "unethical,"  "wrong"  or  "ethical"  as  opposed  to  opposites.) 
Morality  is  a  social  enterprise,  not  just  a  discovery  for  the  individual's 

own  guidance.   Thus  the  sanctions,  functions,  and  origins  of  morality  are 

2 
social . 

Something  tends  to  occur.   The  process  of  this  occurrence  is 

what  I  call,  "Suspended  Morals."   There  are  exceptions  in  most  rules  of 

ethics,  but  the  general  trend  is  followed  by  many  separated  military  person- 

nel. 

"A  great  deal  of  concern  is  expressed  today  with  the  problems  of 
values.   Youth  in  almost  every  country,  is  deeply  uncertain  of 
its  values  orientation:  the  values  associated  with  various  re- 
ligions have  lost  most  of  their  influence,"^ 


^William  E.  Frankena,  Ethics  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice- Hall ,  Inc.,  1963)i  p.  5. 

2Ibid . ,  p.  6. 

^Paul  Kurtz,  Moral  Fr obi ems  in  Contemporary  Society  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1969) i  P«  77. 


There  is  a  growing  moral  void  which  is  partly  caused  by  the  in- 
creasingly scientific  aspect  of  culture.   Many  of  the  rigid,  absolute 
values  and  moral  views  that  have  come  from  the  past  are  anachronistic.1 

I  would  tend  to  think  that  the  upheaval  and  revolt  against  these 
are  further  mutated  when  brought  into  the  military  structure.   Our  young 
military  personnel  are  placed  in  situations  that  demand  decisions  and  moral 
choices  which  are  difficult  to  decide. 

Separated  military  personnel,  must  decide  the  moral  choices  based 

on  ethics  which  have  been  taught  by  society.   To  make  the  choices  more 

complicated,  they  are  confronted  with  new  experiences,  caught  in  a  rigid 

authoritarian  military  structure,  isolated  from  the  familiar  supports  of 
home,  friends,  and  society. 

With  confrontation  so  great,  the  situation  not  quite  real,  choices 
are  made  that  apply  to  them  where  they  are.   This  is  "Suspended  Morals." 

"When  I  get  back  to  the  World.."  is  a  way  of  saying  that  the  sit- 
uation is  unreal,  unwanted,  and  often,  unwarranted.   One  can  do  as  one  de- 
cides -  suspending  the  general  moral  principle  that  may  prohibit  this  de- 
cision "back  home." 

There  are  many  systems  of  ethics  that  separated  military  personnel 
may  follow.   These  are  as  diverse  as  the  backgrounds  of  the  individuals. 

Situational  ethics  is  not  a  solution  for  these  individuals.   This 
system  is  unsound  for  it  appeals  to  love  and  love  alone,  and  worse,  to  a  mode 
of  love  that  transcends  the  bounds  of  human  nature.2   In  a  war  zone,  it  is 
ironic  for  love  to  find  a  place  against  the  situation  and  the situational 
choices  of  the  individual. 


Kurtz,  p.  77. 
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Mortimer  J.  Adler,  The  Time  of  Our  Lives  (New  York.-  Holt,  Rhine- 
hart,  and  Winston,  1970),  p.  192^ 
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Humanistic  ethics  push  hard  at  the  soldier.   Self-actualization 
is  a  desirable  goal.    This  process  involves  fulfilled  needs  of  affection, 
respect,  self-esteem,  belongingness,  and  rootedness.   Self-actualization 
is  fulfilled  (possibly)  for  all  after  returning  home,  and  for  some  -  after 
leaving  the  military.   It  is  difficult  to  ,,self-actualize"  while  in  a 
separated,  isolated,  and  frustrated  state  serving  in  a  strange  land, 

Judeo-Christian  ethics  is  the  basis  for  our  society,  as  a  whole, 
in  regard  to  all  circumstances.   However,  there  is  a  trend  among  the  youth 

to  regard  this  system  as  no  sounder  ground  for  respecting  persons  than  with 

2 
a  secular  morality. 

Regardless  of  the  system  of  ethics  the  individual  separated  mil- 
itary person  subscribes  to,  the  practical  approach,  rather  than  the  phil- 
osophic approach,  is  used.   Suspended  Morals  means  laying  aside  the  sub- 
scribed system  until  one  can  use  it  in  a  utilitarian  way. 


1  Kurtz,  Moral  Problems  in  Contemporary  Society,  p.  6?. 

2 

Ibid. ,  p.  31 • 
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CHAPTER  WO: 
THE  REALITY  OF  SUSPENDED  MORALS 

The  will  to  stay  alive  and  exist  as  a  person  is  foremost.  The 
soldier  wants  this  cardinal  principle  very  much.   The  "Unreality"  of  where 
he  is  and  what  he  is  doing,  may  cause  endangerment  to  his  desire,  as  well  as 
his  life. 

He  has  needs.   If  he  wants  sexual  pleasure,  he  is  not  able  to 
operate  the  same  way,  acceptably,  as  he  could  at  home.   If  he  is  married, 
away  from  home,  what  can  he  do?   Does  he  repress  his  sex  drive?   Does  he 
masturbate?   Does  he  seek  gratification  in  an  occasional  act  with  a  girl 
who  is  available  (for  a  fee)?   Does  he  turn  to  some  other  outlet  to  sat- 
isfy his  needs?   Any  of  these  choices  are  available  to  him;  he  decides  on 
a  utilitarian  basis.   The  principle  of  intrinsive  good  stands  against  the 
principle  of  utilitarian  good.   There  is  an  unrealism  about  the  unfamiliar. 
The  possibility  of  escapism  through  the  use  of  drugs  or  alcohol  are  real. 
Blue  movies  and  shows,  which  he  might  not  attend  at  home,  are  available. 
The  military  is  familiar  with  his  depravity  and  his  needs  and  desires; 
however,  "eyes  are  often  blinked"  in  order  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

General  ethics  can  be  objected  to  because  actual  rules  of  society 
are  never  Very  precise,  always  admit  exceptions, and  may  conflict  with  each 
other . 


1Frankena,  Ethics,  p.  12. 


A  good  illustration  is  the  societal  rule  of  killing.   The  soldier 
has  a  particular  problem;  he  lives  in  a  world  where  the  use  of  weapons  is  ex- 
pected.  It  is  the  Army's  job  to  fight  (if  needed  to  do  so).   A  simple 
principle  of  logic  contains  a  grain  of  truth: 

All  soldiers  have  guns;  Johnny  is  a  soldier;  therefore,  Johnny 
has  a  gun. 

Society  has  never  laid  down  a  particular  rule  about  involvement 
in  acts  of  war.  If  so,  the  Lieutenant  Cally  issue  would  not  be  so  hotly 
debated  in  our  society. 

If  one  should  always  act  to  make  his  life  as  beautiful,  meaning- 
ful, and  valuable  as  possible,  he  would  be  an  autonomous  man.   In  situations 
where  the  realisms  of  separations,  suffering,  loneliness, and  danger  prevail, 
it  is  highly  likely  one  will  be  autonomous.   One  will  suspend  the  morals 
of  the  familiar  and  resort  to  the  morals  of  the  moment  in  an  unfamiliar, 
unrealistic  situation.   Moral  practices  are  not  just  conventional,  they  are 
quite  individuals 

"If  someone  says  that  morality  is  merely  conventional,  he  seems  to  be 
suggesting  that  it  involves  little  of  importance.   All  it  comes  to  is 
following  the  crowd,  or  the  fashion  in  which  you  happen  to  find  your- 
self involved.   This  form  of  moral  skepticism,  however,  cannot  account 
for  distinctions  which  can  be  drawn  between  doing  the  thing  done  and 
moral  regard."2 

The  desire  to  be  autonomous  is  a  worthwhile  and  acceptable  goal; 
it  is  more  of  an  actual  ideal  than  an  actual  fact.   Ideals  are  necessary 
goals  for  society;  when  we  are  fortunate,  these  become  factual  and  construct- 
ive norms. 


Dean  Turner,  The  Autonomous  Man  (St.  Louis,  Missouri: Bethany  Fress, 


1970),  p.  139. 

Kurtz,  p.  66. 


I  identify  with  the  authors  who  speak  in  such  idealistic,  hopeful 
terms  of  what  we  ought  to  become; 

"Everyone  should  be  self-reflective,  should  judge  himself  as 
cautiously  and  critically  as  possible,  and  should  judge  others 
by  the  same  criteria  with  which  he  judges  himself  under  the 
same  circumstances."1 

Until  the  time  when  this  golden  age  of  autonomy  is  achieved, 
we  must  work  with  the  less  hypothetical  thesis  of  reality.  This  is  the  age  of 
"Suspended  Morals." 
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Turner,  p.  1^5. 


CHAPTER  THREE t 
THE  REVELATION  OF  SUSPENDED  MORALS 


The  chaplain  represents  to  military  personnel,  the  Judeo- 

Christian  system  of  morals.   The  dilemma  is  not  in  recognizing  this,  but 

in  gaining  insight  into  applying  the  system  in  one's  delemma* . 

" The  first  principle  assumes  that  no  one  can  be  true  to  society 

unless  he  is  first  true  to  himself.   The  individual  must  realize 
that  he  cannot  enjoy  genuine  social  togetherness  unless  first  he 
is  together  with  himself."1 

"Getting  it  together  in  one  sack"  is  the  troop  expression  that 
could  apply.   How  is  this  done?   There  are  enough  self-appointed  guardians 
of  morals  and  patriotism  of  our  society  who  dogmatically  would  re-inject 
morality  into  our  schools,  by  simple  homilies.    Morattly  cannot  be  legis- 
lated, or  enforced  by  any  means.   It  cannot  be  a  hand-out  by  governmental 

reform  agencies.   Some  have  suggested  a  moral,  ethical,  educational  revolt 

3 

roe-ether. 

The  Chaplain  recognizes,  ahead  of  his  counter-parts,  what  Dunphy 

has  said: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  there  is  a  conflict  between 
how  we  'think'  and  how  we  'feel'  life;  between  our  rationally  con- 
structed and  culturally  filtered  ideas  about  ourselves,  and  our  world, 
and  the  meaning  of  existence  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  more  direct  and 
spontaneous  instinctual,  somatic,  emotional,  'animal'  responses  to 
life  on  the  ether. "^ 


''Turner,  p.  133. 

2Adler,  p.  231  .  3Ibid. 


p.   142. 


\illiam  Dunphy,  The  New  Morality  (New  York: Herder  &  Herder,   1967) , 


The  Chaplain  is  involved  in  the  same  process  by  trying  to  relate 
to  separated  military  personnel  caught  in  "suspended  morals.*    He  too,  faces 
the  same  concept.   He  has  difficulty  in  his  relationships.   It  is  the  testor's 
fire  for  his  own  ministry  and  his  own  system  of  ethics.   It  is  no  longer  a 
scenario  at  seminary,  but  a  realistic  confrontation  of  "doing"  not  just 
"saying."   If  he  fails  to  realize  this,  the  men  to  whom  he  pastors,  will  view 
him  as  unreal.   He  represents  the  system  of  ethics  at  home.   The  soldiers 
may  regard  him  as  suspicious  or  fictitious.   If  the  chaplain  is  "with  it" 
they  will  see  him  as  a  guide  and  as  Hope. 

With  some  Chaplains,  as  with  some  ministers  in  civilian  communities, 
the  outcome  of  a  confrontation  with  'suspended  morals'  is  the  downfall  of  their 
theology.   Philosophy,  theology,  and  psychology  are  not  adequate  weapons  a- 
gainst  the  "firey  darts"  of  Suspended  Morals.   A  great  deal  of  reflection, 
acceptance,  and  genuine  concern  (Agape  type  love)  are  realistic  arms. 

The  Chaplain  must  have  the  spiritual  insight  to  study  his  fellow- 
man  -  not  clinically,  but  personally  and  practicallyi 

"To  study  man  properly,  we  must  regard  him  as  a  spiritual  agent  of 
intrinsic  value,  who  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  accident,  a  product,  an 
absurdity,  or  a  futility." 

We  cannot  be  content  to  follow  the  general  societal  rule  of  Mary's 
lambs:  "Leave  them  alone;  they'll  come  home,  wagging  their  tails  behind  them." 
We  know  they  do  not  come  home  the  same  way.   Patterns  are  started  and  rein- 
forced.  Suspended  Morals  do  not  just  go  away.   This  system  of  ethics  can 
become  a  'fixed*  system  of  ethics. 


'Turner,  p.  ,<*. 
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Because  the  Founder  of  our  faith  is  the  same  yesterday,  today, 
and  tommorrow  -  does  not  mean  that  he  is  so  rigid  that  He  cannot  change. 
At  least  we  had  better  be  wise  of  the  change  around  us,  and  then  rise  to 
challenge.  If  we  otherwise  fail,  we  will  be  a  'second-rate'  impractical 
faith  of  the  past.  I  am  optimistic.  I  believe  we  shall. 
As  Brody  has  said: 

"As  complex  as  society  is,  a  given  individual  might  have  to  learn 
several  codes,  corresponding  to  his  several  roles  in  society."' 

I  don't  feel  that  this  means  "When  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do." 
It  means  being  realistic  with  our  values,  forgiving  when  some  breech  is  made 
by  someone  who  differs  from  us,  practicing  positive  values  and  seeing  one's 
self  in  a  constructive  way  (seeing  others  the  same  way  is  equally  important). 
If  we  can  do  this,  everyone  gains >  if  we  fail  to  do  this,  and  "suspended 
morals"  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  everyone  loses. 

Love,  while  it  poses  serious  difficulties  because  of  Hollywood, 
Madison  Avenue,  and  popular  journalism,  is  still  the  key  to  fulfillment.2 
The  depth  is  incomprehensible  to  soapbox  scenarios. 3  The  aspect  of  for- 
giveness and  hope  is  the  one  glimmer  of  light  that  shines  ahead. 


LARR7  D.  SCOTT 
Chaplain  (CPT),  USA 
USACHS  C-22,  1973 


-Baruch  A.  3rody,  Moral  Rules  and  Particular  Circumstances 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,1970),  p.  177. 

2 

0.  Sydney  Barr,  The  Christian  New  Morality  (New  York: Oxford 
University  Fres s ,  1 969 ) ,  p ."9T 

3Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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